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SNAILS. 


M. P. DABNEY. 

My young friends who read “Lrrrin Unity” have 
probably heard the expression, “ As slow asa snail.” I 
do not think that gives a very correct idea of the animal, 
as I have known one to disappear from sight almost as 
soon as the eyes were turned away from him. I think, 
from my experience of them for some years, that they 
vary in this respect, and in others, much as people do. 
The snails which I am about to describe live in shells, 
from which they cannot be separated while they live. 

If the shell is seriously injured, the snail must die. 

They have a foot which comes out at the back of the 
shell, and two horns, or, as they“are properly called, ten- 
tacles, and it is by means of these that they make their 
way about. These tentacles extend out on each side of 
the head, with a little black dot at the “extremity of 
each ; these are called the eyes, but do not appear to be 
very useful. 

The tentacles are elastic, like rubber cord, can be 
drawn out to a great extent when they are moving about, 
but when they are eating, or, as we may imagine, sleep- 
ing, they are shortened, and seem to lie almost inactive, 
and often, especially if they are touched, they vanish 
entirely. 

There is a pair of tentacles below these which are 
fixed, and of which I do not know the use. Below the 
lower pair of tentacles is the mouth, which is very rare- 
ly seen; never except while they are eating, and then 
sometimes you can see the tongue, which is very red. 
They have a great number of teeth, which are very 
sharp, and can often be heard when they are eating let- 
tuce, of which they are very fond. 

A favorite food of all the species I have known is a 
simple paste made by stirring flour and water together. 
They lay eggs which are about the size and appearance 
of homeopathic globules, and the baby snails come out 
of their eggs with the shell all formed and very pretty, 
and they crawl about much more quickly than their par- 
ents. One summer I raised sixteen, but they did not 
live long, probably because they required the out-door 
air. 

Now that I have given you a general description of 


- the snails, perhaps you may be interested to hear some 


little incidents connected with them. I will add that 
my family, at different times, has included natives of 


_ France, Fayal in the Azores, Japan, Massachusetts, 


Vermont and the Adirondack Mountains. My first ex- 
perience worth relating was connected with a box sent 
me from these mountains. It arrived at night, and I 
deferred opening it until morning, placing it, tied up 
carefully as it was,on my bureau. A window in my 


saw that they increased in number. 


chamber was open, as it was a warm night, and the blinds 
were closed. The next morning my attention was called 
to asnail on the fence back of the house, fastened on, 
as is their habit, by a sort of mucilage proceeding from 
their bodies, which answers the purpose of glue. Not- 
withstanding his long journey of the day before, he had 
gnawed his way through the pasteboard box which con- 
tained him, made his escape through the blinds and 
around two sides of the house. He was named Weston, 
in memory of a traveler who” made long journeys on 
foot, but he lived but a short time. So JI think he prob- 
ably exceeded his strength. One day one of my snails 
fell from the window where he had been crawling and 
broke a piece out of his shell. 


The poor creature, when I picked him up, had drawn 
into his shell as far as he could, as if he were troubled. 
The next day I saw him putting his head out, not 
through the usual opening, but through the hole which 
had been made. This I thought very curious. I offered 
him some food, but he refused to eat it, and remained 
just about half way out. This continued for several days, 
when I observed that something like threads appeared 
to be drawn across the hole, and whenever I looked I 
After awhile,I saw 
that they were drawn across in an opposite direction, as 
cloth is woven. He continued his work, never relaxing 
his diligence, nor allowing himself to take any food, for 
about four weeks. At the end of that time the work was 
completed, the shell was mended so nearly that but for 
a little lighter color you would not have known the dif- 
ference, and the snail, apparently proud of his skill, ex- 
tended himself to the full length, so far as he was able, and 
crawled around asif to exhibit himself, partaking, too, 
of an abundant meal after his long fast. They probably 
have a quantity of this glutinous substance about them, 
which enables them to repair their shells, and we can- 
not but look upon it as one instance of the kind provis- 
ion which our Father makes for the yery lowest of his 
creatures. One very warm evening in May, when I 
was the owner of only one snail, I had opened a window 
and removed the cover of his dish to give the poor ani- 
mal a little air. Iwas called down stairs in haste to a 
visitor, and one and another followed, so that I must 
confess I entirely forgot my pet. As soon as I returned 


to my chamber I remembered my carelessness, and felt — 


that he had probably availed himself of the opportunity 


for escape. A thorough search was made the next day 


in the chamber, and many times afterwards, and so far 
as could be, out of doors, but with a very faint hope of 
success. At length, I was obliged to give up all expecta- 
tion of my poor snail’s return, and the feeling of regret 
was much more painful,-as you children may have 
experienced, because it was owing to my own neglect, and 
through that I had exposed the poor, little, innocent 
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animal to suffer perhaps for food and shelter. Some 
weeks later I went into the country, and remained 
three months. The second day after my return home I 
put my hand on a rocking chair to sit down, and touched 
a snail, and on looking, found it was that very one, for 
his shell was peculiar. 

Being desirous to know if he was not in want of food, 
I prepared some flour paste, about the quantity which was 
sufficient for four or five. 

At first he went all around the dish, just touching the 
edge ; after awhile he dipped in a little farther ; in about 
an hour the dish was emptied. From this I judged he 
had not tasted food for a long time; and this is a lesson 
to us, when we have fasted for some time from any cause, 
to begin moderately to satisfy our hunger, which the 
snail’s instinct taught him to do. 

I would add that snails are very harmless creatures, 
and very social among themselves. 

I had one alone, which withdrew into his shell most 
of the time, and could hardly be induced to take any food, 
so that I thought he would die; but when he had a com- 
panion his shyness was overcome, and he appeared just 
like the others. I have given you these facts, dear chil- 
dren, to show you that the most insignificant creature 
may be found, on examination, an object of interest, and 
teach us lessons of God’s wisdom and power. 


GAMES. 


WHO KNOWS THAT NOSE? 


For this funny experiment a sheet or shawl must be 
hung across a room or doorway, and one-half of the com- 
pany placed on each side of the curtain thus formed. 
All the light must be on the front side, where the guessers 
sit. A small hole is made about four and a half feet 
from the floor, nearly in the center of the curtain. The 
shape of the letter A is the best form for the hole,which 
should not be more than three inches long. When all 
is ready, the game is begun by one of the persons behind 
the sheet placing his nose through the hole. The play- 
ers on the other side then try to guess the name of the 
owner of the nose, which it is very hard to do correctly. 
When a nose has been guessed, the owner of it must 
come out and join the guessers; but every one who 
guesses wrong must go behind and join the exhibitors. 
Each one of the guessing party must guess in turn, and 
thus only one at a time is exposed to the risk of being 
captured. Thus the sides constantly change, and great 
fun is made, especially for those whose noses are so dis- 
tinguished as to be easily recognized, and the game is 
ended when all have been gathered on one side of the 
curtain.— Youth’s Companion. 


One sunny April day, while seated on the borders of 
the woods, my attention was attracted by a soft, uncer- 
tain purring sound that proceeded from the dry leaves 
at my feet. On investigating the matter, I found that 
it was made by a busy little spider. Several of them 
were traveling about over the leaves, as if in quest of 
some lost cue or secret. Every moment or two they 
would pause, and by some invisible means make the low 
purring sounds referred to.— Pepacton.”—John Bur- 
roughs. 
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Choose to be one of the “ Heroes of the New Time.” 
Not only because that is the “ Time” in which you live, 
but because that is the truest kind of Heroism. 


Men take off their hats, as an act of reverence, when 
they go into church. In the country called Turkey, 
upon entering a “mosque,” they take off their speed 


“for the same_reason. 


Mrs. Shaw, the daughter of Professor Agassiz, and wife of the Bos- 
ton millionaire, has established over thirty free kindergarten schools 
in Boston and the neighboring suburbs.— Myrtle. 

Chicago’s children are not yet so fortunate. Such 
schools are, however, steadily increasing in numbers, 
there being three on the South Side which are free, 
besides the six which are not. The North and West 
Sides are not quite as well provided, if we restrict the 
count to those only which are pure kindergarten. 


We were talking about “worrying,” at The In- 
dustry, the other night. ‘‘Worry is the rust of the 
soul,” says some wise philosopher. If you have to 
speak a piece at school, and keep dreading it, don’t 
you know you will not do it half as well, when the 
time comes, as you would if you had not worried? 
Careful, thoughtful preparation is needed; but never 
worry, for that comes from distrust of self, or, in greater 
things, what is worse yet, distrust of the power which 
rules over us. 


Are you just as busy as you can be? So busy you 
“didn’t have time” to black your shoes, or put away 
your work, or shut the door after you? If there are 
so many things to be done, try this way of getting 
through them: Take hold of the first one that comes 
to hand, and without dropping out odd moments be- 
tween, you will find the rest will all fall into file and 
follow after, like a company of well-drilled soldiers. 
Work may be hard to meet when it charges in a 
squad, but it is easily vanquished if you bring it into 
line. 


FREE KINDERGARTEN. 


If you live in Chicago, and are interested to see what 
can be done with very little children of the poorer 
classes, to teach and help them to grow toward lives of 
usefulness and self-respect, go some morning to the little 
charity kindergarten on the corner of Twenty-second 
and Arnold streets. It is sustained by the ladies of the 
Church of the Messiah, and has been in operation seven 
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or eight months. There are between thirty and forty 
children cared for here, whose ages are from four to 
seven years. Their homes are in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, and they come only for the hours between nine 
and twelve. A brighter, and more tidy appearing com- 
pany of little folks is seldom seen in the average public 
school. It was the object of the school to carry on its work 
in a poorer and more needy district’ than that in which 
this is located, and it is proposed to make a change when 
a more suitable place for its labors is found. There are 
two regular teachers and one assistant. The time is 
passed according to the usual habit in such schools, with 
simple occupations—stick-laying, weaving, slate drawing, 
etc.; marching to piano playing, singing the merry little 
motion songs, such as “The cobbler making a shoe,” 
“Jack Frost is a roguish little fellow, who nips little 


children on the nose,” and, as the children stand ina 


circle, “ We put our right foot in,” which last song 
fixes in mind the right or left foot and hand. Then the 
sociable lunch upon the neatly-spread tables, with a 
plate and cup for each child, who receives his basket, 
which he brought from home, containing his piece of 
bread and butter, and apple. After this, writing or other 
occupations complete the morning’s work. Upon the 
walls in the room are grouped the pretty weavings that 
the children haye made, first rolled into cornucopias, 
then tacked up in the form of stars, and festooned with 
the Jacob’s ladders or paper chains. A few little pictures 
also add to the cheerful decorations. The general order 
and good attention of even the youngest, as well as their 
neat appearance and evident enjoyment, speak plainly 
for the influence of the school beyond its own limits, 
into the homes to which the children return. A visitor’s 
book records the’names of those who call. 


WHAT TO READ. 


[From the Ladies’ Commission, No. 7 Tremont Place, Boston, | 


CoLUMBUS; oR, THE DIscovERY OF AMERICA. By George Cubitt. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Company. 

This little book about Columbus may fairly claim a 
right to a place among those that are valuable and 
interesting for children, although its style is far 
from faultless. It is also rather heavily weighted 
with good moral reflections; yet one cannot read 
the wonderful story of this brave, intrepid man’s 
life without feeling a sense of awe, which is deep- 
ened as we come to know his religious earnest- 
ness. It will not hurt the boys and girls who read it 
to be reminded, now and then, of an overruling, Provi- 
dence, in whom Columbus trusted ; of an infallible Ruler, 
whose unchanging laws formed the basis of his wide- 
reaching hopes and plans and calculations. 

The book opens with the story of the birth and early 
life of Columbus; a clear succinct account is then given 
of his patient, industrious life, his hard studies, and 
his marvelous long-suffering while waiting the will of 
sovereigns ; after which follows a very good description 
of his four voyages. Very few names, comparatively, 
are used, so that the reader is not embarrassed by long 
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Spanish titles. The story takes a simple, direct course. 
The great value of the book will be as a stepping-stone 
to the rich literature on the same subject. The refer- 
ence to Portugese discoveries will lead to the reading 
of the charming voyages of Prince Henry, as well as 
to those of other maritime adventurers, some of which 
are published in an attractive volume, called “ Notable 
Voyages, from Columbus to Parry.” What Mr. Cubitt 
quotes from Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella can only 
incite to a desire to know more of that history. So, too, 
the allusions to the conquest of these countries, which 
Columbus made known, will open to young readers the 
pages of Prescott’s “ Mexico” and “Peru,” while this 
brief life of the brave old admiral will but give zest to 
Irving’s longer and fuller life of Columbus. 


THE AMERICAN HOME Book oF InN-DooR GAMES, AMUSEMENTS AND 
OccuPaATions. By Mrs, Caroline L. Smith. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


This is very comprehensive, as its title indicates. It 
gives directions for games of all sorts, from those for the 
youngest children to those which are suitable for grown 
persons. There are directions for charades, private the- 
atricals, and tableaux; ingenious puzzles and good con- 
undrums and enigmas are given. Little girls are told 
how to make and dress dolls, and little boys how to 
make frames and boxes, and how to take care of poultry. 
There are practical instructions for gardening, and good 
receipts for simple cooking. It is not a book to be read 
through, but it contains many useful hints for children 
and young persons. 


CHILDREN OF THE NEw Forest, By Capt. Marryatt, author of 
‘Masterman Ready.” Harper Bros., New York. Price, $1.25. 


A romantic story of the children of a cavalier, who are 
living in concealment in the New Forest during the Pro- 


_|tectorate of Oliver Cromwell. The book is extremely 


interesting, and ends happily with the restoration. 
Suitable for boys and girls from twelve to sixteen. 


LOOK, LISTEN, AND TRUST. 


How do the rivulets find their way ? 
How do the flowers know the day, 
And open their cups to catch the ray? 


I see the germ to the sunlight reach, 
And the nestlings know the old bird’s speech ; 
I do not see who is there to teach. 


I see the hare from the danger hide, c 
And the stars thro’ the pathless spaces ride; 
I do not see that they have a guide. 


He is eyes for all who is eyes for the mole; 
All motion goes to the rightful goal ; 
O God! I can trust for the human soul. 
—Woman’s Journal. 


Any of you who are interested in old coins, should read the 
story of “John’s Schoolmaster,” in the April Wide-Awake. It has 
illustrations of some twenty-five curious ones, the oldest being a 
penny of William I., used as long ago as1066. There are plenty of 
good stories and pictures besides, and in the course of reading in the 
C. Y. F. R. U. Supplement, boys can study ship lore to their heart’s 
content, while girls can ponder upon the suggestions in “ Health and 
Strength Papers,” both can enjoy the new acquaintances in “ Door 
Yard Talks,” the sketch of Grecian history, some memories of Bee- 
thoven, and can learn “ Ways to do things.” 


Hypocrisy is the homage yice pays to virtue.—Roche- 
Foucauld. é 
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“Unity? Sunday School Lessons—Series XII. 


HEROES AND HEROISM. 


BY MRS. ELIZA R. SUNDERLAND. 


(Most of the references in these lessons will be to Samwel Siniles’ “ Duty,” 
a@ copy of which each teacher will need.) 


LESSON IIT. 


HEROES OF TRUTHFULNESS. 
(Read Smiles’ “ Duty,” chapter 8 8 &) 


I. PRELIMINARY. HERO-WORSHIP. 


Hercules is fabled to have spent his life in performing labors which 
made Greece a safer and healthier place to livein; and because of the 
good he was thought to have done, the Greeks not only honored him as 
a hero but worshiped him as a god. Jesus lived, and finally died, 
to teach men the truth about God and duty; and for this brave helpful 
work, not his own nation, but many people in other nations have wor- 
shiped him as a God. Ask your teacher if any other men were wor- 
shiped as gods in the far-away times when Hercules is said to have 
lived. Were any other men worshiped as gods when Jesus lived? 
(Several of the Roman Emperors were so worshiped about the time of, 
and soon after the time of, Jesus.) Isany other man except Jesus wor- 
shiped as a god now? (Yes, Buddha, one of the great prophets of India, 
who lived 500 years before Jesus.) Does it not seem strange that men 
should ever have worshiped other men as gods ? Should you think it right 
todoso? There is quite a famous book, written by Mr. Thomas Carlyle: 
entitled, ‘‘ Heroes and Hero Worship;” I wonder if itis about the wor- 
ship of heroes as gods. What other kind of hero worship could there 
be? Do you think it right to honor and reverence very highly men and 
women who are brave and helpful to their fellow men? What effect 
must such reverence have upon those who feelit? Do we always grow 
like what we most admire and reverence? Then what good ought we to 
get from a study of true heroes? 


II, THE KIND OF HEROES MOST NEEDED, 


I think the kind of heroes most needed now-a-days, are heroes of 
truthfulness. What is a hero? (See Lesson I.) What, then, would a hero 
of truthfulness be? Do most people always tell the exact truth? 
(Teacher talk about habits of exaggeration, ‘ white lies,” etc.) Mention 
some ways in which failure to tell the truth is harmful, at home, at 
school, in business. Doesit ever require courage or bravery just to tell 
the truth? Give some examples. Do you think that all lying is coward- 
ly, and that the liar is always a coward? Ask your teacher about it. Do 
you think it was of so much yalue to Greece to have her swamps drained 
and fierce wild animals killed by Hercules as it is to America to-day to 
have everybody truthful? Then, if we each always tell the truth, even 
though we may sometimes seem to get into trouble by it, are we do- 
ing as good a thing for our country as Hercules did for his? 

Is all truthfulness confined to words ? or, are there truthful and untruth- 
ful actions as well? Give examples. Will the hero of truthfulness be 
satisfied simply Zo tell the truth, or will he act the truth also? 


IiIl, SOME FAMOUS HEROES OF TRUTHFULNESS. 


1. George Washington. Who can tell the familiar story of George 
Washington and the hatchet? Do you think it would take much courage 
to own having done so bad a thing as to cut down a valuable tree? Was 
there any danger that he might be punished if he confessed that he did it ? 
He might have kept still and not been found out; would he have been a 
truthful boy if he had kept still when his father was inquiring about it, 
and perhaps blaming some one else for it? How would a cowardly boy 
have done? If George had been such a boy, do you think he would ever 
have become the great man he did? 


2. Thomas Brassey. Ask your teacher to read you the story of Thomas 
Brassey and the Barentin Viaduct. Whatisa viaduct? What had Mr. 
Brassey contracted to do? Could he have been compelled to build the 
viaduct again after it had fallen down? Why did he rebuild it? What 
did it cost him? How many dollars was that equal to? Which do 
you think would makea man richer, to have $150,000 and feel that he 
was a dishonest man—a liar, or to lose the money, but keep his word, or 
be truthful? (The money would only make a man’s pocket rich while 
he lived, but the truthfulness would make him rich forever.) 


3. Regulus. Who was Regulus? When did he live? What is the 
story told about him by Mr, Smiles? (See ‘‘ Duty,” pp. 53 and 54.) What 
was he sent from Carthage to Rome for? Could he have made peace if 
he had tried? Why did henot try? (Because he thought it best for 
Rome to go on with the war.) What had he promised to do if he failed 


tomake peace? Was he obliged to return to Carthage? What did he 
know would happen if he didreturn? What reply did he make when 
the Senators and Priests urged him to break his word and not go back ? 
Did he go? What became of him? Do you think he was a hero for so 
doing ? 


LESSON IV. 
HEROES OF DUTY-DOING. 


I, DEFINITIONS. 


What is meant by duty? (Duty—that which is ‘‘ due” from us, or that 
which we ought to do.) If any of us lived all alone, as Robinson Crusoe 
did on his island, should we then have any duties? (Yes, duties to God 
and to ourselves.) What are some of the duties we owe toGod? What 
are some of the duties we owe to ourselyes ? Since we are not Robinson 
Crusoes, living ‘alone, but instead, live in society, to whom else do we 
owe duties besides to God and to ourselves? What are some of the 
duties we owe to our fellow men? Do we owe any duties to the animals 
lower than man? Mentionsome. Whatis that power or faculty of the 
mind which makes people feel that they ought to do what it is duty to 
do? (it is usually called conseience, but some call it, very truly, “ the 
voice of God in the soul.” We see, then, what duty is, and in what 
direction’we owe duties. Now, what would a hero in duty-doing be? Do 
you think you ever saw any one who was a coward in doing duty? Sup- 
pose you knew it was your duty to do something, and you did not do it 
for fear_some boy or girl would laugh at’-you, would you be a hero or & 
coward ? 


II. SOME FAMOUS HEROES OF DUTY-DOING. 


1. The Sentinel at Pompeti. What and where was Pompeii? When and 
how was it destroyed? When was the buried city re-discovered? What 
are some of the things which have been found in it? (Teacher tell the 
story of the buried sentinel. (‘‘ Duty,” p. 14.) What is a sentinel? What is 
the first duty ofa sentinel? Supposea sentinel leaves his post or goes to 
sleep at his post, what is the penalty? If the sentinel was in danger of 
being killed at his post might he not then desertit? Would anybody have 
known it if the sentinel at Pompeii had runaway. Was it any the less 
his duty to stay because no one would have known it? Do younotthink 
he was a hero, just to stand still and be buried alive rather than fail to do 
his duty? How long wasit before men learned about hisheroism? Is. 
it more noble and heroic to do duty when no one sees us, or when others 
are watching us? Why ? 

2. Captain*Knowles, (Teacher tell the story: “‘ Duty,” pp. 160 and 161.) 
What is the first duty a ship captain owes to his passengers and crew? 
Could Captain Knowles have saved himself with his wife if he had tried? 
What should you think of aship captain who would forsake his ship, and 
the people who had trusted their lives to him, while he made sure of his 
own safety by running away from danger? Why did Captain Knowles 
threaten to shoot any man who tried to get into the boats before the 
women and children? Is it always the duty of the strong to think of 
and plan for the weaker and more helpless first? 

3. Captain Maynard. (Teacher tell the story: ‘‘ Duty,” p. 164.) What 
do we call the man at the wheel in a steam-boat? What is the duty of a 
pilot? Suppose John Maynard had thought first of himself and his own 
safety, what do you think he would have done when the fire came all 
around him, and began to burn his clothes and flesh? If he had left the 
wheel what would have become of the hundred passengers on board? 
Could he have saved his own life thus? Would it have been worth say- 
ing on such terms? 

4. Other examples of heroism in doing duty. Teacher read or tell the 
story of Cardinal Borromeo and the plague: (‘‘ Duty,” pp. 210 and 211); of 

Wm. Mompesson and the plague: (‘‘ Duty,” pp. 213 and 214.) Can any of 
the children tell the story which Mrs. Hemans has preserved in a beau- 
tiful poem, entitled ‘‘Casabianca?” Perhaps some of you will learn it 
to recite before the school. It is the story of alittle boy, thirteen years 
of age, who chose to die rather than disobey his father. Do you not 
think he would deserve to be called a hero in duty-doing? How do you 
think is the best way to learn to do duty bravely in great things and in 
times of danger? I think by doing duty in little things, and when there 
is no danger. 


To-day is a king in disguise.— Emerson. 


Fear nothing when you are in the way of duty. 


Let your wit be your friend, your mind your compan- 
ion, and your tongue your servant. 


When a fault is discovered in any one, it is well to 
look up a virtue to keep it company. 


